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REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


To the Yearly Meeting: 

The condition of Friends’ Schools through- 
out the Yearly Meeting has not much changed 
since our last report: but the object, and the 
importance of good schools under the care of 
meetings are, we hope, becoming better un- 
derstood and more highly appreciated. 

The demand for really good and concerned 
teachers, members of our Society, seems to be 
increasing, and we trust there is a correspond- 
ing willingness to remunerate them properly 
for their services. 

Without efficient, consistent teachers, 
schools cannot prosper, and the school is 
truly a Friends’ School in proportion as the 
teacher values and upholds our testimonies. 
Whilst in past years the Committee have 
worked earnestly to aid in establishing 
schools, and in encouraging those already es- 
tablished, they have felt the need of more 
systematic attention to the work than the 
were able to give; and in Seventh mont. 
last they called to their aid George L. Maris; 
of West Chester, Pennsylvania, a Friend fa- 
miliar with school work and well qualified to 
assist in the selection of teachers and in the 
organization and management of schools. He 
was employed for one year at a salary of five 
hundred dollars and traveling expenses, and 
was to give to the service such time as might 
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be required by this committee. Since his ap- 
pointment, he has visited with one exception, 
all the schools under the care of the meetings 
of the Yearly Meeting. Many of these visits 
have been repeated, and the suggestions made 
by him to the teachers and committees have 
been kindly received, and many of them acted 
upon. Believing that advantages would arise 
from holding a series of meetings of teachers 
of Friends’ Schools, school committees and 
others interested, to enable them to compare 
methods of imparting instruction, and of con- 
ducting schools, three conferences were held 
under the care of this committee during the 
winter in the meeting-house at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia. They were large- 
ly attended, and we feel they were interesting 
and profitable occasions. The committee re- 
alize that they have not accomplished all they 
have desired, but they believe there is cause 
for encouragement and much room yet for 
profitable labor. 


This concern for the careful training and 
education of our youth is a living one, and 
will prosper in proportion as we are made to 
feel our individual responsibilities in the 
maintenance of our schools, and become will- 
ing to make real sacrifices of time and means 
for their support. 

Orders have been drawn on the Treasurer 
of the Yearly Meeting in aid of schools and 
for other expenses to the amount of seven 
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hundred and fifty-eight dollars and eighty- 
nine cents, ($758.89). 
On behalf of the committee, 
Wma. Wave Griscom. 
Fifth month 15th, 1882. , 


——_-—490—-——__- 


‘Tue following article, published in Stod- 
dart’s Review, will be more informing to per- 
sons outside our Society than to its members. 
But as a part of the instances related may 
be new to some of our readers, we have made 
extracts from it. 


WOMEN PREACHERS AMONGST THE FRIENDS. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

The Friends—somewhat more commonly 
known as “Quakers”—do not regard the 
famous admonition of St. Paul to the congre- 
gations formed in Corinth as applicable to 
their own time and circumstances. An early 
pamphlet of George Fox was put out to dis- 
pose of this question. The peremptory lan- 
guage, “ Let your women keep silence in the 
churches,” he assumed was called forth by 
the special conditions existing in the Corin- 
thian assemblies, but it was not, he believed, 
meant to be applied to every age and people, 
and used to quench the spirit of a woman 
who should feel moved to preach. Among 
the earliest of those who joined Fox was a 
woman of Nottinghamshire, Elizabeth Hoo- 
ton, and when, in 1650, the London meetings 
were gathering and organizing—among the 
first in England—she was one of the most 
active instruments in the work. 

It has thus been more than two centuries 
and a quarter since the Quaker women began 
to preach. They have, in that time, never 
been silent. Amongst the Friends, there has 
been no question—no doubt from which a 
question might proceed—as to their spiritual 
gift and qualification for the ministry, equal 
and similar to those of men. In the two 
forms of religious expression which the 
Friends employ, the prayer and the sermon, 
it is the women who rise in the meetings as 
frequently as men, and there will hardly be 
a doubt that—with perhaps a few exceptions 
among the latter—their ministrations have 
always been as acceptable and as effective. 

The women preachers among the Friends 
have appeared in the ministry at varying 


ages. But usually the commencement of 


duty has come before middle age, for women 
even less than men change their walk, after 
it has once settled into the paths of habit. 
Naturally, the religious impressions were 
often deeply made in the hearts of the very 

oung. Christiana,’the daughter of Robert 

arclay, the author of the “Apology,” began 
to preach at the age of fourteen, and it is 


recorded in the pages of “Sewel’s History,” 
that during the Massachusetts persecutions, 
in Endicott’s time, Patience Scott, a girl of 
eleven, being sent to prison for her religion, 
“spoke so well to the purpose that she con- 
founded her enemies” upon the question of 
freedom of conscience. But these were extra- 
ordinary cases. The youngest of the female 
preachers have not often been girls, but usu- 
ally young women. Ruth Kirk, of Penn- 
sylvania, began to speak at twenty-three— 
her husband, Elisha Kirk, at twenty. In 
the case of Lucretia Mott, her “call’’ came 
at twenty-five. She had then been seven 
years a wife, for “I married,” she says. “ at 
thé early age of eighteen.” From the time 
of her first appearance in the ministry she 
continued to speak publicly to the end. Not 
neglecting her home duties—for the life in 
her household was especially one of good 
order, sweetness and serenity, like her own 
disposition—she preached in the meetings of 
the Friends, and spoke and lectured else- 
where. When she made her trip to England, 
in 1840, as a delegate to the “ World's Anti- 
Slavery Convention,” in London, the conven- 
tion, after a long debate, refused to admit her 
and the other women sent by the American 
societies, on account of their sex. Dr. Bow- 
ring, George Thompson and Daniel O’Connell 
in vain argued in their behalf. But this was 
an exceptional instance. She was a welcome 
worker in this country in behalf of the vari- 
ous movements of reform. Temperance, abo- 
lition of slavery, the elevation of women, 
the establishment of universal peace,—these 
claimed her aid and her advocacy at all times. 
Toward the end of. her life, her voice, which 
had been peculiarly rich, full, and sweet in 
in its quality, had given way, and as she 
spoke in the business sessions of the women’s 
branch of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
only those who sat nearest could catch all 
her words, though the large assembly was 
silent in every part. She then weighed—at 
eighty-five—less than eighty pounds, and her 


slender physique seemed but just enough to 


enclose its spiritual tenant. 

She was not, though, so remarkable an in- 
stance, as to age, as some others of the women 
preachers. Mary Griffin, a famous minister 
amongst the Friends of New York, a member 
of the meeting at Nine Partners, rode on 
horseback, at eighty-two, to make religious 
visits to meetings in New York State and 
New England, making the trips between 500 
and 600 miles in all. At ninety, she still 
went on horseback to meeting, and at ninety- 
five made “a very satisfactory religious visit ” 
in the neighboring Quarterly Meeting. She 
died in 1810, at the age of one hundred years 


and seven months, having preached more gg 
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than eighty years! In her one hundredth 
year, she had still been able to make family 
visits of a religious character. Elizabeth 
Hooton, already spoken of as one of Fox’s 
first co-workers, and among the earliest of the 
Friends who preached in London, was at that 
time past middle age. She continued a most 
diligent minister for almost a quarter of a 
century, and when she died, on the island of 
Jamaica, in 1672, at the time that Fox him- 
self was laboring in the West Indies. on his 
way to the American colonies, she was, as he 
records in his journal, “a very aged Friend.” 
She was doubtless quite as old as Lucretia 
Mott, and she died in the midst of her labors, 
in a strange land. 

A still more notable figure, among the first 
of these women preachers, was Mary Fisher. 
The narrative of her career, told in the sober- 
est manner, sounds like a bold fiction. She 
was from the north of England, and at the 
time when the Friends were organizing, was 
about thirty years old. Of her education we 
are not informed ; doubtless, according to the 
custom of the time, it was limited; but her 
talents, it is declared, were “ much above the 
average of her sex.” She joined the Friends 
at a very early period of their existence. It 
fell to her lot, with Elizabeth Williams, an- 
other preacher, to be the first of the Quakers 


who were publicly whipped. In the Tenth 
month— December—1653, they came to Cam- 
bridge, and there, having persisted in preach- 
ing publicly, they were seized, by order of 
the mayor, and whipped at the market cross, 
‘until the blood ran down their bodies.” In 
July, 1656, she arrived at Boston, in com- 


pany with Ann Austin. As yet no laws 
against Quakers had been passed, but Bel- 
lingham, the deputy Governor, established 
one, and their effects were seized, about one 
hundred books—which speaks well for their 
intelligence—being taken out of their chests, 
and subsequently burned in the market-place 
by the public hangman. The two women 
were then put into jail, of course, and Endi- 
cott’s absence alone saved them from the lash, 
his comment being, when he returned, that 
had he been at home, he “would have had 
them well whipped.” The deputy, however, 
had them indelicately searched for witch- 
marks, of which, happily, even by the Salem 
tests, they seem to have been free, and then, 
after five weeks’ imprisonment, with insuffi- 
cient food, and no light, pens, ink or paper, 
Chichester, the captain of a vessel about sail- 
ing to England, was forced to take them on 
board and carry them home. After such ex- 
periences, one might have excused Mary from 
turther adventurous expeditions, but her next 
one was bold indeed. She had been to the 


» West Indies, after her Boston trip, and in 
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1660 became impressed with the duty of 
going on a religious visit to “the Grand 
Turk.” This potentate, in that period of his- 
tory, was Mohammed IV, famous for his wars 
and occasional successes—these being due, 
however, chiefly to the genius of his Albanian 
Grand Vizier. Of all the unpromising sub- 
jects for “labor,” in the Quaker sense of that 
word, “the Grand Turk,” the head of the 
Mohammedan system. might fairly be con- 
sidered the chief, but this zealous English- 
woman, full of the impression of duty, could 
not be restrained. She set off for Turkey. 
Mohammed with his army, preparing for war 
with Austria, lay at Adrianople. She reached 
Smyrna, intending to go thence to that city, 
but the British Consul detained her, and sent 
her back to Venice. This was a sad discour- 
agement, but not enough to overcome her 
purpose. She left Venice, landed on the 
Greek coast, in the Morea, and succeeded, 
afoot aud alone, in reaching the Sultan’s 
camp at Adrianople. “She went alone to 
the camp,” says the ancient account, and 
“got somebody to go to the tent of the grand 
vizier, to tell him that an Englishwoman was 
come, who had something to disclose from 
the great God to the Sultan. The vizier sent 
word that next morning he should procure 
her an interview for that purpose. Then she 
returned to the town, and repaired next 
morning to the camp again, where, being 
come, she was brought before the Sultan, 
who had his great men about him in such a 
manner as he was used to admit ambassadors. 
He-asked by his interpreters (whereof there 
were three with him), ‘whether it was true 
that had been told him that she had some- 
thing to say to him from the Lord? She 
answered to this ‘Yea’” After some hesita- 
tion in the performance of her weighty charge, 
she proceeded to address him, and, as the ac- 
count puts it, “spoke that which was on her 
mind.” Mohammed and his officers heard 
her with great gravity and respect, the Sultan 
assuring her, that he had fully understood 
her, and “that what she had spoken was 
truth.” He desired her to remain in Turkey, 
but she could not accept of his invitation, and 
he then offered her a guard to Constantino- 
ple, saying that it was dangerous traveling 
for her, and he wondered at her escapes from 
harm in the journey she had already under- 
taken. Ske declined the guard, however, 
“and, having performed her mission, depart- 
ed from the camp to Constantinople, whither 
she came without the least hurt or scoff; 
and so she returned safely to England.” 
This trip seems to have been her crowning 
achievement. In 1662 she married, in Eng- 
land, and later, becoming a widow, married 
acain in 1678, after which she emigrated 
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with her husband to America. In 1697, 
Robert Barrow, being at Charleston, S. ©., 
mentions his visit to her house, and identifies 
her with the expression “she that spoke to 
the Grand Turk.” 

To be concluded. 


THE ULTIMATE TRUTH. 


William R. Gregg, one of the best of mod- 
ern essayists, thus reaches forward and grasps 
the idea of “ the true essence of Christianity.” 
“T am disposed to believe,” he says, “that 
when we have really penetrated to the actual 
teaching of Christ, and fairly disinterred that 
religion of Jesus which preceded all creeds 
and schemes and formulas, and which we 
trust, will survive them all, we shall find that, 
so far from this, the true essence of Christi- 
anity, being renounced or outgrown by the 
progressive intelligence of the age, its rescue, 
rediscovery, purification and re-enthronement 
as a guide of life, a fountain of truth, an ob- 
ject of faith, a law written on the heart, will 
be recognized as the grandest and most be- 
neficent achievement of that intelligence.” 

This may be taken as one of the indica- 
tions of the tendency of enlightened modern 
thought upon the deepest and highest of all 
subjects. Can we.read such words, and then 
claim a- monopoly of that noble philosophy 
: of the divine life in the soul of man, to which 
Friends have always clung so tenaciously ? 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DAY AMONG THE APPLE-BLOSSOMS., 


“We are to have a Circular Meeting at 
on the 2ist, and I want thee and thy 
husband to attend,” said my friend J.,as he 
laid the neat pats of golden butter in my bas- 
ket and counted out my usual dole of eggs in 
the early morning. 

“How shall we get there?” was my first 
query, and the answer being satisfactory, I 
said, speaking for my other half, “ We will 

0 ” 





The weather prophet had predicted a storm 
for that day, and, as the time drew near, we 
watched the sky with the anxiety that dares 
to hope that all wisdom concerning the wea- 
ther is not confined to “ Probabilities.” 

The morning opened warm, clear, and 
inviting, and we were promptly at the rail- 
way station. “How low the fare is!” said 
my other half. “These railroad men are 
making it possible for the most limited purse 
to afford a First-day in the country frequently 
during the summer; and what a promoter of 
health and gladness to old and young—a 
ministry of peace and good order to our large 
city, and an educator in knowledge of the 
beautiful in nature to the children. 


life 


We steam along through the suburbs, taking 
note of the clean and orderly men and women 
going to and from early church ; the gay chil- 
dren in pink, and blue, and white, tripping 
with hale to the “Sabbath School ;” the 
larger boys, in {groups, planning for the 
pleasures of the day. There is surely a slow 
uplifting of the people of these suburban 
clusters; the closed dram shops, the liberal 
efforts of large-hearted citizens, and the man 
beneficent regulations that make the Sabba 
a day to be enjoyed cannot fail of good results 
to the multitudes of brawny workers who 
seek our shores to better their condition. 

While we moralize, the green fields come 
into view, a glint of the river—that crown of 
blessing to our city—is seen through the 
parting boughs that fringe its banks. Now 
the air is redolent of sweet odors; we are 
among the apple-blossoms, and how prodigal 
of beauty and fragrance are the orchards. 
Surely our “ Heavenly Father” meant that 
we should love the beautiful and adorn our 
lives with its charms; surely He meant to 
teach us the art of grace and the perfection 
of color by the combinations of the spring- 
time forms and tints, and that we, too, in the 
spring season of life, should make grace, 
sweetness, and beauty the ornaments of our 
adorning. 

Our friend is at the station with his equi- 
page, and we are mutually glad. It is a 
short drive to the meeting-house, and we are 
just in time to receive cordial greetings and 
enter with the grave and gay who form the 
audience. What an attractive house has here 
arisen from the ashes of its predecessor. These 
Friends have shown their attachment to the 
faith of their fathers and their appreciation 
of the “fitness of things” in its rebuilding. 
The clean, fresh cocoa matting, the handsome 
Venetian blinds, and the comfortable cushions, 
made in the best manner, are not to be over- 
looked as we seat ourselves among the serious 
and oan around upon the precious young 

efore us—the “apple-blossoms” that 
give promise of fruit-laden boughs when the 
sunshine and showers of life’s changing seasons 
shall have done their work. 

It is a fresh inspiration to sit among so 
much youth and innocency. One cannot but 
feel thankful that, with all the discouraging 
features of our Religious Society, there are, 
here and there, bright promises of strength 
and stability for the future. 

My spirit is drawn forth in great tenderness 
to the young women. The encouraging words 
of David come to my remembrance: “The 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting upon them that fear Him, and His 
righteousness unto children’s children.” The 
pastoral beauty of the outward surroundings 
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—field, and orchard, and hazy softness of sky | cular Meeting—the impulse of the pleasant 


and air—recalled the early history of the 
Hebrews. That charming idyl, the story of 
Ruth, is before me. I see the pious Elimelech 
and his wife Naomi, with their two sons, 
driven by famine to sojourn among the 
Moabites; the sons, grown to manhood, 
taking to wife the daughters of the land; 
the happy though childless homes ; the strip- 
ing, until only the good Naomi and her 
oabitish daughters-in-law are left. Then 
her heart turns to Israel, her home, with a 
longing that will not be satisfied ; she tells her 
daughters-in-law of her yreat hungering to 
die among her people, and bids them be 
happy with other husbands in the land of 
their birth and let her depart to her own 
country. Then the dutiful Ruth clasps the 
mother of her husband to her heart, craving 
that she may go with her in those tender 
words that have touched the heart of woman- 
hood in all succeeding ages: “ Eutreat me 
not to leave thee. . . Thy people shall 
be my people and thy God my God.” Of 
this true-hearted woman, an alien by birth, 
but a true Israelite in all that constituted 
Tsrael, the chosen of God, was David’s lineage, 
and through succession was born in due time 
“the Son of Mary,” called also “the Son of 
God.” As the whole scene moved in pano- 
ramic vision before my mind, words of encour- 
agement ‘went forth to old and young. To 
the aged that, by loving, watchful care of the 
children — encircling with arms so wide 
and all-embracing that no outside influence 
ean pluck them out of our hands; to the 
youth, that they love and cherish the old,— 
the nursing fathers and mothers of the church, 
—and, by ready, willing service, share their 
burthens, gathering strength to enter upon 
the work through witnessing the faithful 
devotion and steady purpose of their dedi- 
cated. lives; so shall the words, of David be 
fulfilled to us, and the righteousness of* the 
Lord be upon the “ children’s children.” 

Other exercised minds gave expression to 
words of cheer and hope, and the meeting 
ended. The occasion was a very precious 
one. A hallowed spot seemed that little 
sanctuary by the wayside. Young and old 
united in feeling that “it was good” to be 
there. 

The handsome bays were at the door, and 
impatient to be gone. A four mile drive, 
literally through apple-blossoms, and lilacs, 
and a prodigality of sweet fragrance, and we 
are dropped down among glad welcomes and 
rosy children, the happy mother not satisfied 
till all—and there are eight of them—had 
been presented. Dinner, a little home talk, 


enjoyment we were having. 

Green fields and blossoming orchards, song 
of birds and mellowed sun, shining through 
light, changing clouds, gave an inexpressible 
charm to the landscape. The hand of 
improvement has been busy. The culture of 
the times, too, has impressed itself upon lawn, 
portico, and garden, and we see nature and 
art blending in that harmony which a true 
appreciation of the beautiful must develop— 
not high art; that is the result of many gen- 
erations of zsthetic culture, but the art -that 
groups, with intuitive perception of shade and 
color, the homely things of nature, which cost 
but little, and make haste to respond to the 
smallest hint of appreciation. Thus are the- 
homes of solid comfort and much toil bright- 
ened and made centres of attraction to all who 
come within their influence, while the life 
that is maturing under the sweet shelter of the 
rooftree is growing manlier, more womanly, 
and broadening to meet the larger wants of 
the present civilization. As we approach the 
locality of the Meeting, a line of vehicles 
moving along the road in both directions and 
groups of people standing upon the broad 
porch and on the sloping lawn give expecta- 
tion of a large concourse, in which we are not 
disappointed. 

They are mostly Friends and Friendly 
people called together from the adjacent 
country, meetings being held only at inter- 
vals, when ministers are in the neighborhood 
or a Circular Meeting is appointed. Every 
available seat was occupied, and the room 
was scarcely large enough to hold all who 
came. 

The ministry of “the Word” flowed freely. 
The value of the soul was the key-note of the 
exercises, based upon the words of the Master: 
“ What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? or-what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 

Much tender counsel was given to the 
young that they barter not away the enduring 
treasures of eternal life for the unsatisfying 
enjoyment of that which perishes. Encour- 
agement was offered to those who had not yet 
yielded to the Divine call, but were rebellious, 
to turn from the evil and find forgiveness. 
Experiences were cited in testimony of the 
willingness of our Heavenly Father to pardon 
and restore to favor the repenting sinner. 
The spoken word here, as in most places 
among Friends, was heard gladly, and, after 
the Meeting closed, the social interchange of 
thought and feeling gave evidence that such 
meetings in that place, as in many others, 
may be made profitable to the neighborhoods 


and a very little quiet, and we are off again | where they are held, if the dedicated servants 


™ for a four mile ride to —— to attend the Cir- | of the Most High will abide under the shadow 
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of His wing of love and be faithful to declare 
His whole counsel to the people. To embrace 
every right opening, sowing the seeds of the 
Kingdom here and there, wherever the fruit- 
ful soil may be found—and it is lying fallow 
in many places for want of laborers; to be 
instant in season and out of season, not count- 
ing even life itself as of value only as it is 
spent in the service of Him who calls to the 
work ; this is what the little vineyard given 
Friends to care for needs more than anything 
beside. “Awake! oh, Zion!” Our Zion, 
“Shake thyself from the dust!” Put on thy 
beautiful garments, for thy God still reigneth, 
and will make thee a blessing to the nations 
of the earth, when thou art willing to stand 
in thy place bearing aloft the banner of peace 
and goodwill to the whole family of man. 

The doors of a pleasant home near by open 
invitingly, and we enjoy for an hour or more 
the hospitality it offers, with pleasant con- 
verse that will not soon be forgotten. 

We are near a railway station, where, as 
the hour draws nigh, we wait the coming of 
the iron horse, which soon bears us beyond 
the sweet odors of orchards and fields to the 
smoke and dust of the crowded city. 

Thanks to kind friends who made “ A Day 
Amung the Apple-blossoms” possible, and 
whose hearts and homes are ever open to 
welcome the Gospel messengers that come 
among them. < * 

Philadelphia, Fifth month 22d, 1882. 


To bring highest principle to the fulfillment 
of the commonest duty, and by the influence 
of lofty motives to elevate every-day life by 
consecrating it to the noblest purposes is the 
true function of practical Christianity.—Don- 
ald MacLeod. 








Tae Cuore Invistste.—Living in a soci- 
ety made wholesome and invigorating by 
richly-endowed and humbly-consecrated lives, 
we do not half recognize the men and women 
who so vitalize and sweeten the moral atmos- 
phere till death has set his solemn seal upon 
their record. But we can no nore escape the 
contagion of such lives than those who were 
said to have fled before St. Martin could es- 
cape the potency of his healing gift. 
How can we talk so despairingly, as we some- 
times do, of our degenerating humanity when 
so many beautiful and forceful lives are re- 
vealed to us? If one has read in the news- 
papers, during the last few months, their tes- 
timony to lives devoted to the public service 
in spheres where the humblest could hard] 
escape their potency, does he not feel that it 
is still a rich and fruitful land in which he 
dwells? The pulpit, the press, the halls of 
justice and of legislation, the executive chair, 
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what sacred biographies they have furnished 
the genuine, tearful testimony of the best and 
wisest, unmarred by fulsome flatteries !—_Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 





A RECORD OF THOUGHT. 
BY J. VILA BLAKE. 

Reading in Wordsworth this morning,— 
for I like to begin the day with a poet, and 
keep one by me, lying long on my desk for 
that purpose,—I came on these: passages in 


the fifth book of “ The Excursion :” 
“The untutored bird may found and so con- 
struct, 


And with such soft materials line her nest, 

Fixed in the centre of a prickly brake, 

That the thorns wound her not; they only 
guard.” 


““T knew a Scottish peasant who possessed 
A few small crofts of stone-encumbered 
ground; 
Masses of every shape and size, that lay 
Scattered about under the mouldering walls 
Of a rough precipice; and some, apart, 
In quarters unobnoxious to such chance 
"As if the moon had showered them down in 


spite; 

But he repined not. Though the plough was 
scarred 

By these obstructions. ‘Round the shady 
stones 


A fertilizing moisture,’ said the swain, 

‘Gathers and is preserved; and feeding dews 

And damps, through all the droughty sum- 
mer day, 

From out their substance issuing, maintain 

Herbage that never fails. No grass springs 
up 

So green, so fresh, so plentiful as mine.’ ”’ 


These pictures of the bird defended by the 


thorns that might seem to threaten her gentle - 


breast, and the rocks gathering and shading 
moisture, and dews oozing from them in dry 
times, arrested me. I fell to thinking how 
true it is that there is no evil but drags some 
good after it. I have read that many an 
Eastern farmer, by vigorous cultivation, dee 

ploughing, and much working of the aaah 
has got therefrom as good returns as some 


Western farmers who trust more to the fer- 


tility of their unbroken soil and water it the 
less with their sweat. Perhaps the gain in 
manly vigor and effective habits may be a 


. | good thing furnished by the evils of stony and 


bleak soils. It seems, I said to myself, that 
evils never are set going in freedom nor turned 
adrift unbound, to do as they list, but always 
tethered in some way to a weight of good 
which they must drag after them. 

Thereupon I began to think whether this 
fact be enough probed and searched to find 
out its full meaning; for I could not think of 
any ill which had not a good closely bound 
to it. And if, indeed, there were no bad 


thing whatsoever but must, perforce, bring a gr 
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ood thing with it—so that no evil is free, 
ut always chained, and like a vicious animal 
dragging a good freight—-I thought this might 
teach us a great deal about the nature of the 
Unseen an Eternal, on whose holiness and 
love depend our worship, our hope, and our 


Finding, then, that I could imagine no ill 
which did not help make some good, like a 
misshapen workman building a comely house, 
it came to me suddenly to ask whether, on 
the other hand, there were any good which 
did not bring with it some evil; and in this 
I was no more successful than before, for I 
could call to mind no pleasure without a pain 
and no excellence, of whatsoever kind, that 
had not some evils mingled with it or troop- 
ing after it. Here, then, must I stand, facing 
the fact that, although there be nothing alto- 
gether evil, as little, aiso, is there anything 
wholly good. For then if the one fact be 
good for faith and hope, the other fact is bad 


for them, and religion will have a fall out of 


the sky, like a bird whose two wings should 
oppose instead of help each other. There- 
upon, striving again to think of some good 
without detraction, something wholly excel- 
lent, I thought of this: that it is altogether a 
good that there should be no evil without a 


good; for surely there can be no mixture of 


ill in the bonds laid on ill to bring some good 
with it. 

Here, then, there seemed to be a good 
which was unmixed and pure; and my soul 
was triumphant. But speedily came this 
question: Is not the fact, on the other hand, 
that every good brings an ill, a fact totally 
evil? But to this I answered, No; for the 


pain that comes with pleasure, or the ill of 


what kind soever that goes with a good, may 
be a discipline of mind to fit it to love and 
enjoy the good, and all other excellencies, the 
more; whereas, the good that follows an evil 
has no drift to make the mind love the evil 
better, but contrariwise. Thus, it seemed 
there was to be seen an unmixed good, but 
no unmixed ill. Here I rested with my heart 
content. : 


— 49 -— 


Who is the great man? He who patient- 
ly endures injury and maintains a blameless 
life; he is a man, indeed.— Buddha. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
The Circular Meeting appointed by Abing- 


ton Quarter, at Whitemarsh, for the 21st of 


Fifth month, was very largely attended, eve- 
ry available seat being occupied. Watson 
Tomlinson, Catharine P. Foulke and others, 


whose voices are sometimes heard in public 


meeting, were in attendance and had gospel 





service. The meeting was felt to be a profita- 


ble occasion. 
This is not a regularly established place of 
worship. A tract of land was left by a con- 


cerned Friend to be rented until the accumu- 


lation should be sufficient to build a house to 


be used as a dwelling and for meeting pur- 


es, which was eventually accomplished. 
he house is so constructed that the two main 
rooms on the ground floor can be thrown 
together, forming a large audience chamber, 
capable of seating nearly one hundred per- 
sons. When not used for meetings the 
benches are stored in one end and folding 
doors close in a nice parlor for the use of 
the family that live in the house and take 
care of the premises. It is prettily located in 
a fine lawn that slopes down to the road, and 
offers an extensive view of the adjacent coun- 
try, dotted over by comfortable farm houses, 
and all the evidences of thrift and plenty. 
Meetings are held there whenever Friends 
traveling in the ministry are in the neighbor- 
hood or a Circular Meeting is appointed. It 
is convenient of access by the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, to Fort Washington Station. 
Fifth month 24th, 1882, R 





Owing to the very heavy rain, Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Buckingham on the 
25th of Fifth month, was not so largely at- 
tended as is usually the case when it is held 
at that place. But it is thought by those who 
were present to have been a very satisfactory 
meeting. 

Ann Packer, a minister from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting with her companions, Joseph 
W. Moore and wife, of Richmond, were pre- 
sent; also, Henry F. Pickering, from Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. There did not appear to 
be any other strangers. 


A. P.’s labor in the ministry was very ac- 
ceptable. Several interesting communications 
were delivered by ministers belonging to the 
Quarter, and after a meeting of about two 
hours the partitions were closed, and the reg- 
ular business of the Quarterly Meeting was 
entered upon and transacted in a very good 
degree of unity. 

y the exertion and attention of the Year- 
ly Meeting’s committee who have the care of 
publishing the Extracts, a copy of the proof- 
sheets was present in the men’s meeting, 
which was read to great satisfaction. It was 
much regretted that a copy of the women’s 
Extracts was not also present. 

The committee appointed six months pre- 
vious to co-operate with the Yearly Meeting’s 
committee on “alcoholic beverages,” made a 
written report, which was approved, and 
they were continued for the ensuing year to 
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labor in the cause as way may open, the 
women’s meeting uniting in the same course. 
The subject of the Quarterly Meeting taking 
some action in regard to extending encourage- 
ment to the. constituent meetings in reference 
to a more diligent attendance thereof, was 
feelingly opened and united with in the men’s 
meeting, but as the women’s meeting had 
closed, the concern was put on the minutes to 
“be brought up at the next Quarter for joint 
action.” I. E. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 34, 1882. 


Sians or THE TimEs.—Now that Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of 1882 is a thing of 
the past, we may look back over its work or 
its efforts and calmly estimate its value, or 
speculate on the possible good which may re- 
sult from it. 

The time-honored custom of Friends, to re- 

view and record the moral and religious 
status of their body, and then to dwell upon 
the causes of every dereliction, seeking for 
wisdom from on High to apply the proper 
remedy for all ills, must have a powerful 
conservative influence. 
_ We elevate a standard of pure living and 
right-thinking by this means, and to this 
standard we ask our members to rally, bring- 
ing their talents and spiritual gifts as tribute 
due from them to the church, which has so 
long been the peaceful religious home of their 
fathers. 

But the theory of our organization is 
entirely progressive. Every mind is instruc- 
ted to consider itself responsible to the 
Heavenly Father for its thought and action, 
and no other authority is held to be higher 
than that of the indwelling spark of Divine 
life and light, which is man’s highest gift 
from his Creator. 

The youth of our communion will natural- 
ly bring all disciplinary requirements to the 
test of individual conscience and will com- 
placently and consistently follow its light. 
This tendency, which some may regret, must 
save our Religious Society from that narrow 
conservatism which rigid and unreasoning 
adherence to a standard set up in a past age 
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ence to the voice of God in the soul, we find 
ourselves a progressive body. Instead of 
patiently adhering to the standard of a by- 
gone time, we find the youth and the progres- 
sive laity of our church requiring the ad- 
vancement of the standard of conduct in some 
directions, while in others there is demanded 
an increase of charity, and more liberty of 
opinion. 

If we really have faith in the guidance of 
the Spirit of Eternal Wisdom we shall not 
be discouraged with the signs of the times. 
Long ago it was discovered that “where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there is Liberty,” but 
the converse of this is not so evident: that is, 
that where there is liberty, there the Spirit of 
the Lord will prevail. 

The sentiment of our time is largely toward 
liberty, and a more generous charity. Not 
alone in our own religious body, but in other 
communities of worshippers we see the change 
taking place which is observable in ours. 

An editorial note in a leading journal, on 
the deliberations of the various denomina- 
tional councils recently in session, embodies 
our own views. After remarking the holy 
zeal, and faithful care for sectarian loyalty 
here manifested the writer notes the hopeful 
growth of a more generous spirit toward each 
other. He says: 

“One of the hopeful signs of the religi- 
ous work of the present day is that every 
year there is a broader charity than before. 
Men are every year becoming more and 
more Pang wong that, while their own way 
of thinking is a very good way, yet it is not 
the only way in the world. Old and high 
sectarian fences are not as much in the way 
as they used to be. Of course there are 
bigots in every household of faith, just as 
there always were and always will be. But 
there is a brighter sunshine ; a more genial 
fellowship, and altogether a more promising 
outlook for humanity. We need not all 
think exactly alike. There are many points 
on which we may radically differ and yet 
be happy.” 
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DIED. 


BEANS.—On Fifth mo. 23d, 1882, at Sole- 
bury, Pa., Alice Beans, in her 82d year. 


BIRDSALL.—On First-day, Fifth month 
28th, 1882, in New York city, Samuel Bird- 


engenders. In consequence then of our fun-| sall, in his 85th year. 


damental principle so fondly cherished-obedi- | 


DAVIES.—On Fifth month 22d, 1882, in 
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Philadelphia, Nathan B. Davies, in his 66th 
year. 


DAVIS.—On Fifth. month 2d, 1882, of 

neumonia, near Woodstown, N. J., Josiah 

avis, in the 78th year of his age; a member 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—On Fifth month 
26th, 1882, Susanna, wife of Joel Hollings- 
worth, of Chester, Pa. 
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drawn from these observations of Dr. An- 
ders—namely, the trees have to receive this 
moisture before they can give it out again, 
and we may therefore, say trees are rather the 
result than the cause of a moist climate. We 
have to look to the evaporating power of the 
sun on immense tracts of water and the con- 
densing power of polar currents for our 














HUGHES.—On the morning of Fifth mo. 
28th, 1882, at Buckingham, Bucks county, 
Pa., Sallie G., wife of Edward G. Hughes, in 
her 49th year. 


KNIGHT.—On First-day, Fifth mo. 28th, 
1882, in Philadelphia, Mary A., wife of Jona- 
than Knight, in her 60th year. 


MICHENER.—On Fifth month 12th, 1882, 
near West Nottingham, Cecil county, Md., 
John D. Michener, only son of Aaron J. and 
Martha J. Michener (his father formerly a 
resident of Bucks county, Pa.), in the 19th 
year of his age. 


LAWTON.—On Fifth month 26th, 1882, at 
Athens, N. Y., Abraham Lawton, aged 82 
years. 


STACKHOUSE.—On Fourth month I4th, 
1882, in Northampton, Pa., of scarlet fever, 
Flora J. Shaw, daughter of Richard K. and 
Lydia B. Shaw Stackhouse, in the 20th year 
of her age; a member of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Transpiration of Plants—Dr J. M. 
Anders gives some valuable facts on this 
subject in the First mo. number of the 
American Naturalist. He finds that one square 
foot of naked soil will evaporate six times as 
much moisture as a square foot of leaf-sur- 
face; but a forest has twelve times more leaf- 
surface than the earth surface on which the 
trees grow, and hence, the evaporation from 
a square foot of forest-land is just double 
that of a naked surface. He further finds 
that, say in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
twelve inches of the annual rainfall is given 
off during the leafy season of six months, 
which is about half the annual rainfall. It 
would thus seem that trees have very little to 
do with the feeding of springs. It is some- 
times supposed that the trees retain snow, 
which melts more slowly under the trees thin 
in the sunshine, and that it, therefore, runs 
slowly into the streams, instead of melting 
rapidly in the sun where trees are absent ; but 
Dr. Anders shows that the earth under trees 
is in a very absorptive condition, and that the 
slowly melting snow is taken up gradually by 
the earth under the trees, in order to form the 
great reservoir of moisture which is to supply 
the enormous summer demand from the leaves 
Another interesting conclusion bearing on 
the literature of forests and climate may be 











chief sonrces of rainfall, leaving to trees 
the playing of a very small part of the oper- 
ation. 

The Dispersal of Fresh-water Bivalves.—The 
following passage is taken from an article by 
Charles Darwin, in Nature, probably the last 
article published during his life-time: 

“Mr. F. Norgate, of Sparham, near Nor- 
wich, in a letter, dated March 8th 1881, in- 
forms me that the larger water-beetles and 
newts in his aquariam ‘ frequently have one 
foot caught by a small fresh-water bivalve 
( Cyclas cornea?), and this makes them swim 
about in a very restless state, day and night, 
for several days, until the foot or toe is com- 
pletely severed.’ He adds that newts migrate 
at nights from pond to pond. and can cross 
over obstacles which would be thought to be 
considerable. Lastly my son Francis, while 
fishing in the sea off the shores of North 
Wales, noticed that mussels were several times 
brought up by the point of the hook; and, 
though he did not particularly attend to the 
subject, he and his companion thought that the 
shells had not been mechanically torn from 
the bottom, but that they had seized the point 
of the hook. A friend also of Mr. Crick’s 
tells him that while fishing in rapid streams, 
he has often thus caught small Univs. From 
the several cases now given there can, I think 
be no doubt that living bivalve shells must 
often be carried from pond to pond, and by 
the aid of birds, occasionally even to great 
distances. I have also suggested in the 
‘Origin of Species’ means by which fresh- 
water univalve shells might be far transported. 
We may therefore demur to the belief doubt- 
fully expressed by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, in his 
‘British Conchology ’—namely, that the dif- 
fusion of fresh-water shells ‘had a different 
and very remote origin and that it took place 
before the present distribution of land and 
water.’ ”’ 





WE cannot tell how much we love by how 
much we feel. The matter of feeling is purely 
a matter of a little more or a little less nerve 
ut into the fibre—a little more or a little 
ess sensibility. There is no moral quality 
in the basic element which constitutes a test. 
The strength and depth and purity of love is 
the heroic test. How much will you bear? 
How much will you suffer? How much will 
you sacrifice ? 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

To the Yearly Meeting. 

The Joint Committee on {ndian Affairs 
reports that in the Fifth month last a sub-com- 
mittee appointed to select a proper person as 
successor to Mahlon B. Kent, U. 8. Indian 
Agent at Great Nemaha, suggested Augustus 
Brosius, of Chester County, Pennsylvania, who 
they believed was suited to the position, but 
that his services could not be procured for 
less than $1,500 per annum. 

Upon seriously considering our present 
condition in the Indian work, we believe it 
best and have decided to supplement the 
government salary of $1,000 per annum, by 
the payment of $500 for one year, to an 
Indian Agent whom we deem suitable. 

The committee united in nominating Au- 
gustus Brosius, who was appointed, commis- 
sioned and commenced service as U. 8. In- 
dian Agent at Great Nemaha, Seventh 
month Ist, 1881. 

The Iowa Industrial Home and School 
building having been completed, was form- 
ally opened Fifth month 9th, 1881; it has 
a regular attendance of 24 Iowa children. 
The corps of employes are teacher of In- 
dustry, teacher of School, Matron, Seamstress, 
and Cook. 

In the Sixth month the retiring Agent re- 
ported, that “all the grain and meat required 
for the Home is raised on the farm, in fact 
more than can be used, issues to the Indians 
being sometimes made from the surplus; there 
are about 20 cattle and 60 swine belonging 
to the Home.” 

Considering the employes and accommo- 
dations at the Iowa Industrial Home amply 
sufficient for the education of all the Indian 
children at the Agency, the Committee sug: 
gested to Agent Brosius the propriety of 
sending the Sac and Fox children there, and 
closing the Sac Boarding School. In reply 
he stated that he was awaiting a favorable 
opportunity for such a change, so as to en- 
counter as little opposition as possible from 
the Sac and Fox Indians, the chiefs of said 
tribe having taken a stand in opposition to 
the consolidation, although it would be a 
financial saving, and the results more satis- 
factory to the children. The matter was pre- 
cipitated by a want of harmony among those 
having charge of the Sac school, and it was 
closed with the year 1881. 

In this emergency Agent Brosius asked the 
committee for any advice likely to relieve 
him from the difficulty, which was given him. 
Under date of Second month 16th, 1882, he 
writes, “The committee’s suggestion foi 


lowa School was acted upon, with results 
beyond what we had anticipated ; there have 
been more of them in attendance than when 
the school was on their own reserve.” 

Information being received that a delega- 
tion of Indians from the tribes composing 
Great Nemaha Agency was about to visit 
Washington, with reference to their desires 
for removal to Indian Territory, allotment of 
lands and sale of reservation lands, the sub- 
ject claimed our careful attention, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain when the 
delegation would counsel with heads of the 
Department, and to represent the Society of 
Friends therein, with the view of aiding in a 
proper solution of those matters, if opportun- 
ity offers. The following address was also 
considered, approved and directed to be for- 
warded, 

To the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

“The Committee on Indian Affairs of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
respectfully represents, that by order of the 
President of the United States the Indians of 
the Great Nemaha Agency were, early in the 
year 1869 assigned to the Society of Friends, 
and since that period of time this committee 
has under direction of the Department of In- 
dian Affairs had special charge of them. 

“That under our care said Indians have 
advanced in the habits and customs of civil- 
ized life; almost every head of a family has 
a comfortable house and cultivated farm ; 
some have barns, orchards, vines, herds of 
cattle, sewing machine and carpeted floors ; 
some heads of families are women. 

Their subsistence is chiefly derived from 
farm crops grown by their own labor, the 
children of school ages are provided with 
schools, and nearly all attend them. 

“That the reservations are healthful, have 
fertile soil well watered and wooded, with 
beds of coal and coal mines beneath their 
surface. 

“That we have received reliable informa- 
tion that a delegation of Indians from said 
agency will seedy soon visit Washington 
to confer with proper authorities there, upon 
the propriety of removing said tribes to the 
Indian Territory, and selling their present 
homes in Nebraska and Kansas. 

“That during the entire time of our charge 
of said Indians we have encountered an out- 
side pressure seeking to remove them, also a 
dissatisfied element within the tribes desiring 
to remove, the latter being a minority of the 
population, composed principally of those 
desiring to adhere to Indian habits and cus- 
toms. 

“That if any delegation from said tribes 
expresses the sentiment and voice of their 


placing the Sac and Fox children in the| people, as in favor of abandoning their » 
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homes and again commencing civilization and 
agriculture in a malarious country, on a 
reservation inferior to their own in all. things 
tending to their improvement, it is so adverse 
to their conclusion upon that subject, oft 
times expressed to our representatives in 
council and by their firesides that we request 
care may be observed to obtain decision upon 
that point from each adult member of the 
tribes. 

“That we have for years labored for the 
passage through Congress of an Indian Home- 
stead Bill to meet emergencies of this kind, 
and prevent Indians from being deprived of 
their homes under the decisions of chiefs, 
delegations or headmen; that the advocates 
and supporters ,of such a bill are increasing 
in number and strength, and public senti- 
me would suggest caution in Indian remov- 
als. 

“ Feeling a deep interest in the welfare of 
those with whose care we have been so long 
identified, 'we would respectfully ask that no 
Indian be removed from his or her home 
without a full, free and unbiased assent being 
first obtained, expressed by written mark or 
signature, witnessed by two disinterested per- 
sons, certified to by U. S. Inspector, Agent 
and Interpreter, and subject in all respects 
applicable to the same rules of the office of 
Indian Affairs, as is contained in its instruc- 
tions for the signing of receipts for moneys on 
annuity pay rolls.” 

Upon the 29th and 30th of Third month 
last, the Secretary of the Interior and Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, held interviews 
in the Secretary’s office with delegations of 
Indians from Great Nemaha Agency, and 
Sac and Fox of Mississippi tribe from 
Indian Territory who had been brought to 
Washington by U.S. Inspector Haworth to 
state the views and conclusions of their 
people regarding a removal of the Great Ne- 
maha Indians to the Sac and Fox reserva- 
tion in Indian Territory. 

A representative of this committee attended 
the meetings, and has made report in writing, 
from which it appears that no definite con- 
clusion upon the subject was arrived at. 
The Indians were directed by the Commis- 
sioner to return home and ascertain: First, 
whether. any or all of the Indians at Great 
Nemaha Agency desire to remove to the 
Indian Territory. 

Second. If any, how many desire to re- 
move? 

Third. What land in the Indian Terri- 
“ they desire to locate upon. 

ourth. Are the Sac and Foxes of Indian 

Territory willing to dispose of land to the 
Indians of the Great Nemaha Agency? 

Communications dated Fourth month 16th 





and 28th, 1882, received from Agent Brosius, 
“state that there does not appear to have 
been much accomplished by the visit of the 
Indians to Washington; ... but it is their 
design to go to the Indian Territory during 
the season and see if suitable land can be 
found. There are many who do not desire 
a change, who are not willing the expense 
should be paid from tribal funds. The dele- 
gation has returned home with the impres- 
sion that it is the wish of the Department that 
they should remove to the Territory, and 
those Indians who advocate removal feel 
strengthened. 

“ The uncertainty as to their future home 
is already making itself manifest in the want 
of energy displayed in the planting of crops 
and the postponement of improvements that. 
have been contemplated. 

“The Department during the last two 
quarters has refused to allow funds for per- 
manent improvements until the question of 
removal is settled. It is difficult to tell what 
the final result will be; most of the working 
element desires to remain here, and if I can 
judge from their converse while in my pres- 
ence, they are nearly eqnally divided on the 
subject.” 

The Indian population of Great Nemaha 
Agency, as reported one year ago, was lowas, 
176 ; Sacs and Foxes, 75; total, 251. 

The present population is Iowas, 138 ; 
Sacs and Foxes, 66; total, 204 a loss of 47 
Indians at the Agency during the year. The 
Iowas have gained 9 by birth during the 
year, and lost by death, 10; by removal, 37 ; 
net loss, 38. 

The Sacs and Foxes during the same pe- 
riod have gained 5 by birth, lost by death, 3 ; 
by removal, 11; net loss, 9. The removals 
have been voluntary and to Indian Terri- 
tory. 

“ Agricultural results during the year have 
not been satisfactory, owing principally to 
the severity of winter of 1880 to 1881, and 
drought of summer of 1881. The wheat har- 
vested was not sufficient to supply the tribe 
with flour and seed, amount of corn gathered 
not adequate to the proper keeping of the 
stock of animals, the growth of grass has 
proved short, and but little hay was sold; 
hence, it will be seen the Indian’s revenue 
from agricultural industry has been almost 
entirely cut off. 

The wheat sown last autumn and this 
spring is looking well, and a large acreage 
has been sown. ; 

The Iowas have built one new house and 
repaired five, the Sacs and Foxes built one, 
repaired two houses, have dug two wells for 
water, and used 5,000 pounds of wire for 
fencing. 
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Products of the Home Farm furnish all the 
flour, feed, and meats necessary for the Home, 
with a bank account from surplus. 

At this time there is growing on the Home 
Farm wheat on twenty-five acres, and oats 
on twelve acres of land ; about forty acres of 
jand will be planted with corn. During the 
working season the larger boys assist their 
parents at home in farm labor, and those 
who remain perform such labor as is adap- 
ted to them, while the girls are instructed 
in all the departments of housekeeping, 
having different weeks assigned them for 
laundry, kitchen, and sewing-room work, 
girls twelve years of age being able to cook, 
bake, and make their own dresses. 

Six Indian children from this Agency are 
in school at Carlisle, Pa. We receive 
monthly encouraging reports of their prog- 
ress and deportment, and they seem to be 
entirely satisfied with their home. A desire 
has been expressed by those here that more 
of the children have the privilege of such 
schools, where they might be away from 
Indian influences. 

During the past year orders amounting 
to $474.73 have been drawn upon the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting upon 
Indian account. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill for the 
fiscal year commencing Seventh month Ist, 
1882, as recently passed by Congress, con- 
solidates the Great Nemaha Agency with 
the Pottowatomie Agency, which action 
ends the Great Nemaha as a distinct agency, 
and necessarily terminates the official ser- 
vice of Augustus Brosius as its Agent with 
the close of the present fiscal year, viz., 
Sixth month 30th, 1882. The government 
title for the new Agency will be “ The Great 
Nemaha and Pottowatomie Agency.” It will 
include fragments of four Indian tribes in 
addition to those we have care of, residing 
mostly on four reservations, their extreme 
distance apart being about one hundred 
miles. 

Under this condition of affairs, it is our 
judgment that the Indian service be con- 
tinued under the care of a committee to 
labor therein as best wisdom may direct. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Barcitay Wutre, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month, 17th 1882. 





CHARACTER BuriLtpinc.— Whether men 
paint pictures, carve statues, rear buildings ; 
success is not obtained without thoughts,— 
ideals, longings in the soul, going before the 
execution. ould you build a noble charac- 
ter, rear a building not made with hands, 
erect a temple in your soul in which the 
spirit of God may dwell? Be assured your 


work will be a failure if you go into it with 
careless negligence. Think what you would 
do, what kind of character-building you 
would rear ; ponder the thought till the ideal 


rises before you, an inspiring vision. Would - 


that the conception may be worthy of you! 
Does it seem a great thing that Michael An- 
gelo did,—building St. Peter’s? But all that 
is of small moment: all the cathedrals in the 
world are as fleeting bubbles compared to the 
character-building which you and I can rear. 
A good life is the noblest building.—G. W. 


Hosmer. 


——_ +e + 


AN ESSAY READ AT THE CONFERENCE ON 
TEMPERANCE, HELD AT MAKEFIELD, BUCKS 
CO., FIFTH MO. 7TH, UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE OF BUCKS 
QUARTER. 


The question is not unfrequently raised by 
those who have not entire unity with the 
standing committee of active temperance 
workers in the Society of Friends, What 
can you do, or what is there that can be done, 
that our strict discipline does not already 
embrace and require ? 

True, we have listened every year since 
1839 to the reading and answering of a very 
excellent query in regard to the distillation 
and sale of spirituous liquors; and not con- 
tent with that, as lately as 1873 we have 
made the fourth query still more comprehen- 
sive by changing its form, so as to embrace 
all intoxicating beverages, to discourage their 
use as a drink, and to observe caution in their 
medicinal use. It does seem as if we had 
listened to this binding temperance query 
and answers long enough to be perfect, and 
to stand before the world recognized as total 
abstainers. 

But are we? By many it is thought in 
these public conferences we should not 
speak of our own weaknesses, that we should 
not let “ the world’s people ” who occasionally 
mingle with us, into the secret, that we have 
faults and blemishes, and that our high pro- 
fessions are not always literal realities. It 
is a matter for our consideration whether it is 
best to speak of our defects while conferring 
together with the view of improvement. In 
any other field of labor, the first question 
which the workman asks is, what is to be done? 
Is an old structure to be renovated, all its 
defects must be puinted out that the mechanic 
may remodel it to suit the new requirements, 
and so it would seem that half the battle in 
the reformation of mind and morals is to know 
our shortcomings, and not be ashamed to 
confess them, with the hope of bettering our 
conditions, and living up to that high state 
of civilization which the departed centuries 
have left us. But while conferring together 
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on the work before us in a candid, uncon 
cealed way, it is certainly not our mission to 
single out individuals, and in their absence 
eondemn their acts and cast odium upon their 


- names. This surely’ is not Friendliness—is 


not in accordance with that injunction of our 
Lord to the members of the Christain Church 
“If thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault, between thee and 
him alone.” In our eagerness to bring 
society up to our standard of temperance, let 
us not forget that there are other proprieties 
we must not violate, other features in our 
discipline that we can not honorably set aside. 
It is the Monthly Meeting’s work, not ours, to 
deal with offenders personally. It is ours, if 
I understand it, to awaken our members from 
the apathy which seems to have settled and 
rooted itself among them. Our young mem- 
bers leave us and go out to find that life and 
activity and usefulness which has been so 
long denied them within the pale of their 
own Religious Society. Feeling secure in the 
perfection of our discipline, and happy in the 
seclusion of our own homes, we have grown 
indifferent to the evils that surround us, and 
forgetful that we are in a measure responsible 
for the sins we might prevent. Friends have 
been pioneers in reformatory works, shall they 
stop now and Iet other churches and 
societies leave us settled and satisfied with 
the good work our forefathers performed, 
without feeling that we too have a work to 
do? Other religious denominations have 
their temperance committees; I lately read 
of a large and enthusiastic temperance con- 
vention held in Scranton under the lead of 
the Catholic Bishop of that place, and com- 
posed of the members of his diocese. 

I have read of a Teetotal Society, formed 
by a number of students of Harvard College, 
which is growing in popularity, and entirely 
excludes wines and liquors from their college 
suppers and banquets. I have read the speech 
of Hon. John P. St John, Governor of Kan- 
sas, which was delivered at Horticultural 
Hall, Philadelphia, depicting the blessings 
prohibition has showered on Kansas, in lifting 
mortgages, emptying prisons, increasing trade, 
adding to the security of railroad travel, and 
making comfortable homes for her people; 
and in all these things, I am persuaded 
that the world still moves in the right direc- 
tion, and the desire of my heart is that we 
too may move along with it, and that, when 
drunkenness shall be put forever behind ns— 
as the twin curse slavery has been—the good 
old Society of Friends, of which I was born a 
member, may be entitled to a little praise for 
her share in the work. 

Let us show those friends who can see no 
work for a committee to do that we can at 


least awaken our people, and manifest to the 
world in a decided way on which side of the 
great question we stand. We have a mode- 
rate allowance of mental ability among us, se 
let us talk and confer, and look at every 
phase of the case theoretically and practically, 
and we shall receive Divine guidance and 
come to some conclusion as to what is good 
for us to do. We have no need of hired 
lecturers, but by our own agitation, we can, 
like the running brook, purify ourselves. 
Individual work is good, and if all parents 
and guardians did their duty faithfully by 
their children there would be no work for © 
the reformer todo. But we must take society 
in the imperfect state we find it, and in over- 
turning any evil there is always strength in 
concerted action. Were this not so, we would 
have no need even for our Religious Society 
for we are advised to fast and pray and give 
alms in secret, and our Father which seeth in 
secret will reward us openly. But added to 
this, we have need of sympathy from our fellow 
beings, while we are in the world, we must be 
part of the world, and loving sympathy is one 
of the good gifts, of the Father, that lightens 
our burdens, and sends us on our way rejoic- 


ing. 

This, in part, is why a committee on tem- 
perance may do more effective work than the 
discipline with all its unobtrusive perfection 
has yet accomplished. 

When all the churches are solid and clean- 
handed in opposition to intoxicating drinks. 
the road to prohibition, that safeguard of the 
people, will be made easy. 


We have no reason to be ashamed of the 
position of our Society in the temperance 
cause. Although we have met with some 
discouragement, yet we must remember every 
advance movement which has been made in 
any cause has met with similar rebuffs; yet. 
notwithstanding this, its quiet, steady onward. 
march has been towards higher purposes, and 
purer living. C. H. 





WHAT THE BURDOCK WAS GOOD FOR, 


‘Good for nothing,’’ the farmer said, 
As he made a sweep at the burdock’s head; 
But then, he thought it was best, no doubt, 
To come some day and root it out. 
So he lowered his scythe, and went his way,. 
To see his corn, to gather his hay; 
And the weed grew safe and strong and tall, 
Close by the side of the garden wall. 


‘* Good for a home,”’ cried the little toad, 
As he hopped up out of the dusty road. 
He had just been having a dreadful fright.. 
The boy who gave it was yet in sight. 
Here it was cool and dark and green, 
The safest kind of a leafy screen. 
The toad was happy: ‘‘ For,’’ said he, 
‘“'The burdock was tainty meant for me.’” 
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“‘ Good for a prop,’’ the spider thought, 

And to and fro with care he wrought, 

Till he fastened it well to an evergreen, 
And spun his cables fine between. ; 
"Twas a beautiful bridge—a triumph of skill ; 
The flies came ’round, as idlers will ; 

The spider lurked in his corner dim, 

The more that came, the better for him. 


“‘ Good for play,” said a child, perplext 
‘To know what frolic was coming next. 
So she gathered the burrs that all despised, 
And her city playmate was quite surprised 
To see what a beautiful basket or chair 
Could be made, with a little time and care. 
They ranged their treasures about with pride, 
And played all day by the burdock’s side. 


Nothing is lost in this world of ours; 
Honey comes from the idle flowers ; 
The weed which we pass in utter scorn, 
May save a life by another morn. 
Wonders await us at every turn. 
We must be silent and gladly learn. 
No room for recklessness or abuse, 
Since even a burdock has its use. 
—A.S. R., in St. Nicholas for May. 





THREE WISHES. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS. 


I wish it might be given me to say 
Some little word 

Which, when the travelers in duty’s way 
Perchance have heard, 

Shall make the weary path they tread less long, 
Their hearts more strong. 


I wish that I might sing some little strain 
To gently steal 

Into the souls of those who writhe in pain, 
And make them feel 

That even these strokes of the avenging rod 
Are sent by God. 


I wish that I might bear a little ray 
Of holy light 

Unto the doubting souls that trembling stray 
In outer night, 


Whereby some wayworn soul might haply be |- 


Led nearer Thee. 


Dear Lord, Thou knowest, not for idle fame 
I would do this. 
““Not unto us, but to Thy holy name 
All glory is.”’ 
One “talent”? which Thou gav’st, by one more 
piece 
Would I increase. 


But if, O Master, when my prayer is done, 
Too much I ask; 

If not for me, but for some other one, 
Should be each task, 

Knowing Thy will is best, content am I 
To be put by. 


I know Thou hast some work, Lord, for my 
hand. 
Can I not wait, 
Knowing Thy call shall reach me where I 
stand, 
Or soon or late? 
Whate’er my task, I pray Thee let it be 
Approved by Thee. —Jndependent. 
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CARLYLE AND EMERSON. 
In Emerson’s English Traits, published in 
1856, the author mentions his first visit to 
Carlyle, with whom he has been frequently 


compared. A writer in the New York Times - 


says : 

x Emerson always admired Carlyle ardent- 
ly, more than Carlyle admired him, judging 
from private accounts, albeit they have been 
generally spoken of as genuine friends. He 
disliked exceedingly, it is said, to be called 
the American Carlyle; it was just the sort of 
patronage which he would naturally and rea- 
sonably have resented. He would seem to be 
the Briton’s superior in many things—in 
breadth, toleration, calmness, depth, and not 
to be paralleled by him in style. Their tem- 
perament, culture and aspirations were differ- 
ent, and they are in many respects as far 
apart as the poles. It would be as rational 
to compare Macaulay and Motley, Browning 
and Whittier, Matthew Arnold and Wendell 
Holmes, as to compare the authors of * Rep- 
resentative Men’ and ‘Sartor Resartus.’ Mr. 
Lowell, in his ‘ Fable for Critics,’ has touched 
on this matter, and his lines should be quoted 
here. He says: 

‘‘ There are persons mole-blind to the soul’s 
make and style, 

Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him and 

Carlyle; 
To compare him would be vastly fairer, 


Carlyle’s the more burly, but E. is the 
rarer ; 

He = fewer objects, but clearlier, tru- 
ier,— 

If C.’s as original, E.’s more peculiar ; 

That he’s more of a man you might say of 
the one, 

Of the other, he’s more of an Emerson; 

C.’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of 
limb,— 

E. the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim; 

The one’s two-thirds Norseman, the other 


half Greek, 

Where the one’s most abounding the other’s 
too sleek : 

C.’s Generals require to be seen in the 
mass,— 

E.’s specialties gain, if enlarged by the 
glass; 

C. gives nature and God his own fit of the 
blues, 

And rims common-sense things with mys- 
tical hues,— 


E. sits in mystery, calm and intense, 

And looks cooly around him with sharp 
common sense. 

C. shows you how every-day matters unite 

With the dim, transdiurnal recesses of 
night,— 

While E., in a plain, preternatural way, 

Makes mysteries matters of men every day ; 

C. draws all his characters quite @ la 
Fuseli,— 

He don’t sketch their bundles of muscles 
and thews illy. 

But he paints with a brush so untamed and 
profuse, 
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They seem nothing but bunches of muscles 
and thews; 


E. is like Flaxman, lines straight and 
severe, 


And a colorless outline, but full, round and 


clear ; 
To the men he thinks worthy he frankly 
accords 


The design of a white marble statue in 
word 


rds ; 
C. labors to get at the centre, and then 
Take a reckoning from there of his actions 
4 and men; 


E. calmly assumes the said centre as 
granted, 
And, given himself, has 


whatever is 
wanted.”’ 


A MERCHANT PHILANTHROPIST. 


Samuel Smiles has become famous by his 
series of biographies, each anes a life 
made famous by successful struggle for some 
object worthy of a man’s best efforts. His 
life of George Stephenson has made the world 
familiar with the great railroad builder, and 
it isa book, that is full of real interest to boys 
and men. One of the greatest contrasts to 
such a life as Stephenson’s is that of George 
Moore, the subject of Smiles’ last volume. It 
is owing no doubt to the skill of the biogra- 
pher in great part, but largely, too, to the in- 
terest that always attaches to the story of a 
busy, successful life, that this bodk, published 
in 1878, has already had five editions. Smiles 
has made an admirable foreground for his 
picture by describing the country from which 
George Moore drew his marked characteris- 
tics. He was a Cumberland lad, a North 
country man, born of plain, poor farmer 
folks, accustomed to hard work, and loving 
rough sport and open air exercise. With few 
or no advantages of education, he began as 
an apprentice to a tailor in a little country 
village, and at nineteen came to London, and 
soon found employment as a commercial 
traveler, or drummer, as the phrase goes 
here. By dint of incessant energy and tire- 
less activity, combined with perfect sobriety 
and a passion for work, he steadily rose to a 
partnership in a business in which he acquired 
a great fortune. It was in the use he made 
both of his wealth and his time that George 
Moore acquired and deserved the reputation 
that justifies this record of his work for all 
sorts of public and charitable purposes. 
Smiles picturesquely contrasts his start in the 
world and his return to his native country 
village, where he became a great land owner, 
the master of a splendid house, and the hon- 
ored friend of all his neighbors, poor and rich. 
But his best work was that done in elevating 


mes 


the standard and increasing the facilities of 


the education of the poor in the same region 
in which he, as a lad, had suffered ‘from im- 
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perfect schools, Long before he died he had 
done much to overcome the natural indiffer- 
ence of his neighbors, and after his death, all 
classes joined in a great high school as the , 
best memorial of this man who had worked 
so hard to waken them to the necessity of 
good schools as the foundation of all pros- 
perity. 

But George Moore’s life in London was 
one unceasing round of work for the benefit 
of others, and he wisely worked for those 
whose needs he knew by his own hard expe- 
rience. He helped to found a Home for the 
Orphans of Commercial Travelers, and saw it 
established on a large and secure foundation, 
with the creditable record of but one boy 
gone wrong, and the good result he attributed 
to the personal care of the managers and 
their success in securing employment for each 
child. Reformatories, Homes for Fallen 
Women, organized systems to induce people 
who ought to be married to get married, 
Homes for Incurables, a Porters’ Benevolent 
Institution, a school for the children of clerks 
and bookkeepers, churches for the poor, and 
then active work in old institutions, especially 
where they had fallen into bad hands and 
needed reform, even where this required hard 
fighting ; the distribution of religious books 
in enormous numbers, the introduction of 
regular daily religious services in his own 
great stores, warehouses and factories, these 
were employments that he found time to add 
to an immense and growing business and a 
generous hospitality, both in London and in 
the country, which included all classes, creeds 
and nationalities. He spent time, and money 
and strength in the actual personal introduc- 
tion of food into Paris when the famous siege 
by the Germans ended, and one good proof 
of the popular appreciation of his services 
was that his warehouse there was spared 
by the communists when they were busy de- 
stroying right and left. 

George Moore’s life was full of picturesque 
contrasts; a sturdy fox-hunter, he loved and 
followed the sport with such devotion that he 
often stopped to consider whether he was not 
indulging himself to excess, but it was an 
outlet for his enormous activity, and secured 
him that share of outdoor life which every 
man ought to take as a preventive against 
sedentary occupation and the results of an 
excessive share of brain work. He was a 
zealous churchman, but so broad and catholic 
in his religion that no question of sect ever 
disturbed him in co-operating with and seek- 
ing co-operation in any good work.. By a co- - 
incidence that tallies with the other striking 
incidents of this eventful story, his life ended 
by accident from a runaway horse, in the little 
village of Carlisle, and he died in the little 
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inn from which he had set out fifty years be- 
fore, to make his way in the world. His 
money Pner was in the old lines: 
“What | spent, [had ; What I saved, 1 lost; 
What I gave, I have,” which he bore in mind 
and constantly repeated and carried out in 
practice. 

It is characteristic of the man that he 
never would accept a seat in Parliament, 
although six times the offer was made him, 
for he had a perfect estimate of what he 
could do and would never undertake any 
task beyond his power. He did take public 
Civic offices, both in London and in the coun- 
try, but only those of High Sheriff and Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and such as gave him occa- 
sion and opportunity to work for the poor 
and the suffering, prisoners, abandoned chil- 
dren, paupers and others needing help and 
guidance. He would never be a merely hon- 
orary officer or take part in formal show, but 
he was ready to do any amount of work, both 
in giving freely and incessantly and in the 
still harder task of getting others to give too. 
— Pub. Ledger. 
eee 


ITEMS. 


Evictions of tenants, for non-payment of 
rent, have been resumed in many parts of Ire- 
land. 


A FUND in memory of the late Charles R. 
Darwin, to be devoted to the advancement of 
biological science, has been started in Eng- 
land. 





A TELEGRAM from Lucerne states that on 
the 22d of last month a large number of guests 
assembled there to attend the ceremonies at 
the opening of the St. Gothard Railway. 


By the tornado of two weeks ago, so far as 
known, fifty farms were devastated in Polk 
and Yell counties, Arkansas, and the loss is 
estimated at $180,000. Three persons were 
killed and a number injured, two or three per- 
haps fatally. 


THE steamship City of Lincoln, which ar- 
rived at New York last week from Swansea, 
reports being at one time hemmed in by ice. 
“A week ago to-day,’”’ says the captain, ‘“ we 

sed twenty-seven large icebergs in a few 
ours. The smallest was fully one hundred 
feet in height, while the largest berg must 
have been over one thousand feet above the 
surface of the water. It seemed like a large 
island. Bears could be seen upon its glitter- 
ing surface quietly basking in the sun, while 
others were seen jumping from ledge to ledge 
like kittens.” 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad is making large 
extensions of its terminal facilities at Phila- 
delphia for foreign shipment. Within a few 
weeks the old navy yard improvement south 
of the American steamship wharves will be 
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frontage of two thousand feet and a wharfage 
line of six thousand feet, with all the neces- 
sary tracks, sheds and warehouses. 


A TELEGRAM from St. Petersburg, dated on 
the 24th of last month, states ‘the Official 
Messenger to-day announces that, by order of 
the emperor, the government is firmly re- 
solved to punish inexorably all outrages 
against the persons and property of Jews, see- 
ing that the latter are under the protection of 
the laws, which are equally binding upon all 
subjects of the Czar. Governors and other 
authorities are, therefore, commanded, on 
their personal responsibility to take timely 
measures to prevent or suppress outrages 
against Jews. Any remissness will entail dis- 
missal from office.’ 


AN interview has taken place between Arabi 
Bey and the French Consul in Egypt in con- 
nection with the efforts which are being made 
to induce Arabi Bey and the rebellious army 
officers to leave Egypt. The interview was 
without result. Arabi Bey maintained that 
the country was with him in favor of deter- 
mined resistance. It is also announced that 
the negotiations between the Consuls and the 
ministry have failed, and the latter refuse 
further negotiations unless the English and 
French fleets are withdrawn. A council of 
war has decided in favor of active military 
preparations. In fact, the latest despatches 
represent the situation in Egypt as having 
become alarming again, and it is generally 
thought that the presence of Turkish troops 


will be necessary to prevent an outbreak.— The 
Nation. ®* 





NOTICES. 


FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 


First-day, Sixth month 4th, at 3 P.M., at 
house of Eliza P. Kirk, 2835 North Eleventh 
street. 


The evening meetings at Race street on 
First-day have been suspended till Tenth 
month. 

The Co-operative Visiting Committee of 
Abington First-day School Union expects to 
visit Plymouth meeting on First-day, Sixth 
month 4th. The friends of the cause are 
invited to attend. Cars leave Ninth and 
Green streets at 9 o’clock. 

CHAS. Bonn, Clerk. 

A meeting of the Joint Committee of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting, on the subject of 
Temperance, will be held on Seventh-day, 
Sixth month 10th, at 10} A.M.,in Room 1, 
Race street Meeting-house. The Executive 
Committee will meet in the Parlor the same 
day, at 9 A.M. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON 


Lucy SMITH, JR., ’\ Clerks. 


The annual meeting of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons will be held at 
the Home Fifth-day, Sixth month 8th, at 3 


put into use by that company, and will give a | P.M 


surface of about seventy acres for piers and 
storage purposes, with five piers (including 
the present steamship wharves) having a river 





‘Addresses by Rev. W. Neilson MeVickar, 
Mary Grew, F. M. Jackson Coppen and others- 
Friends are invited to be present. 


